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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

Soldiers  who  get  into  trouble  with  military  authorities  or  have 
personal  problems  that  affect  their  military  duty  are  a  constant  concern 
to  the  Chaplain,  When  a  man  has  such  difficulties,  he  becomes  an  in- 
effective soldier.  The  military  Chaplain  has  a  duty,  both  military  and 
sacred,  to  try  to  restore  him  to  effective  manhood, 

I,   THE  PROBLEM 

This  problem  is  of  great  concern  because  of  the  urgent  need  in 
today's  Army  for  effective  fighting  men.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
light  of  the  present  world  situation  when  much  of  our  fighting  is  done  in 
small  groups  or  teams  against  insurgents  throughout  the  world.   Also,  the 
threat  of  nuclear  warfare  hangs  heavy  over  the  nation  and  if  it  comes, 
our  nation  will  need  strong,  dedicated  men. 

But  it  is  also  disturbing  because  soldiers  are  a  cross-section  of 
the  youth  of  America,   Since  19H0  more  than  20  million  young  men  have 

served  on  active  duty.  This  means  that  approximately  70  per  cent  of  all 
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young  men  reaching  26  years  of  age  have  had  some  military  service.   If 

ineffectiveness  presents  a  problem  in  the  Army,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 

that  the  same  behavior  disorders  would  present  a  problem  in  civilian 

society 


II.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  duties  of  the  military  Chaplain, 
but  it  is  important  that  specific  guidelines  and  techniques  are  under- 
stood. Counseling  will  vary  according  to  the  individual  personality  of 
the  Chaplain,  but  the  information  in  this  paper  will  be  helpful  as  a 
Chaplain  walks  among  the  twisted  jungle  of  men  who  have  lost  sight  of 
the  real  values  in  life, 

III,  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

Some  men  who  become  ineffective  soldiers  have  serious  mental 
disorders.   Others  are  considered  normal  but  have  character  and  behavior 

disorders.   In  view  of  this  fact,  the  military  Chaplain  should  deal 
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primarily  with  those  who  manifest  character  and  behavior  disorders,  At 

the  same  time,  he  should  be  familiar  enough  with  mental  disorders  to 

recognize  them  and  make  the  proper  referrals.   This  study  will  take  the 

position  that  the  Chaplain  should  deal  with  the  ineffective  soldier  as  a 

friend  and  spiritual  advisor  and  not  as  an  amateur  psychiatrist, 

To  help  him  do  this,  the  study  will  deal  with  the  background  of 
ineffectiveness  from  early  history,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  Conflict, 
and  the  peacetime  Army.  Some  of  the  causes  of  ineffectiveness  will  be 
discussed,  but  it  should  be  emphasized  that  no  one  cause  can  be  isolated 
from  the  others.  The  manifestations  of  ineffectiveness  will  be  presented 
as  a  guide  in  recognizing  individuals  with  problems.  Perhaps  the  most 


important  part  of  the  paper  will  be  the  section  concerning  counseling 
the  ineffective  soldier  and  the  spiritual  resources  that  can  be  made 
available  to  him  by  the  alert  and  dedicated  Chaplain. 

CHAPLAIN  II 

INCIDENCE  OF  INEFFECTIVENESS 

The  ineffective  soldier  has  been  a  problem  since  the  dawn  of 

history  and  the  Army  that  has  been  able  to  minimize  this  human  weakness, 

has  usually  been  the  victor.  Modern  machines,  weapons,  and  techniques 

only  serve  to  strengthen  the  efficient  fighting  man.   Students  of 

military  history  are  reminded: 

But  weapons  and  machines  do  not  make  war.   It  is  man,  the 
wielder  of  weapons  and  the  master  of  machines,  who  makes  war. 
Whether  the  war  he  wages  is  one  the  grand  scale  or  in  the  form 
of  guerilla  activity,  therefore,  the  quality  of  the  fighting 
man  and  his  leaders  will  determine  the  effectiveness  of  any 
military  force. 

A  brief  review  of  military  history  will  show  the  detrimental 

impact  of  effective  men  upon  the  armies  of  the  past  and  our  present 

United  States  Army, 

I.   EARLY  HISTORY 

Hebrew  history.  Moses  returned  from  Mt.  Sinai  to  find  his  Army 
completely  disorganized  because  of  religious  confusion.  They  were  no 


longer  an  efficient  organization  because  they  had  lost  their  basic 
motivation.   When  the  Hebrew  people  were  engaged  in  combat  against 

the  city  of  Ai,  they  failed  in  their  initial  attempt  because  Achan 
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broke  the  discipline  against  looting.   Other  references  throughout 

the  Old  Testament  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  nation  had  a  great  deal 

of  trouble  keeping  their  men  effective  in  spite  of  their  high  ideals 

and  spiritual  motivation. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  history.  Common  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
medieval  warfare  indicates  that  the  ineffective  soldier  plagued  com- 
manders and  made  their  units  weak  and  difficult  to  mangge, 

The  story  of  Alexander  the  Great's  soldier's  great  fighting 
spirit  is  often  used  to  illustrate  the  value  of  proper  leadership  and 
motivation.   In  Greece's  conflict  with  Persia,  the  Persian  leaders 
drove  their  men  into  battle  with  whips  and  threats  of  death,  but  Greek 
soldiers  were  inspired  by  patriotism  and  commanders  who  personally  led 
them  into  battle. 

In  medieval  times  the  nobles  gathered  their  armies  from  the 
serfs  who  little  understood  the  reason  for  the  battle  and  had  nothing 
to  gain  except  the  thanks  of  their  noble  and  the  possibility  of  looting 
the  battlefield.  Consequently,  they  often  deserted  and  fled  when  the 
battle  waged  hot  and  fast . 


It  is  well  known  that  military  forces  often  forced  into  their 
ranks  the  man  who  served  no  useful  purpose  in  society  -  the  criminal, 
the  debtor,  and  the  lazy.   Such  men  had  to  be  ruled  by  threats  of 
punishment  and  death,   It  is  no  wonder  that  in  some  societies,  military 
men  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  dregs  of  the  earth.   Indeed,  some  of 
this  attitude  has  filtered  down  to  modern  times  in  spite  of  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  modern  soldier  to  preserve  national  interests. 

Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars.  One  of  the  greatest  problems 

George  Washington  faced  when  he  tried  to  build  an  American  Army  was  the 

reluctance  of  the  average  soldier  to  fight  and  submit  to  military 

discipline.  The  Revolutionary  soldier  was  highly  individualistic  and 

resented  discipline  and  military  restrictions,   If  in  the  end  he 

accepted  discipline  and  order,  he  did  so  with  the  idea  of  winning 

victory  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  he  could  return  to  his  normal  civil- 
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ian  pursuits, 

Ineffectiveness  was  no  less  a  problem  during  the  Civil  War, 

Thousands  of  Lee's  men  deserted  when  he  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the 

simple  ground  that  they  enlisted  to  defend  the  South  and  not  to  invade 
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the  North,  The  great  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  their  time  of  despair 

also.  One  New  Englander  wrote  a  bitter  letter  to  his  family  in 

which  he  complained: 


"I  don't  feel  as  much  like  fighting  as  I  used  to  -  -  - 
Speaking  of  Abe,  I  have  gone  clean  back  on  him!  He  may  be 
a  good  rail  splitter  but  rather  a  poor  President  -  -  -  Let 
the  nigger  go  to  hell  -  -  -",8 

On  both  sides  of  the  Civil  War,  morale  was  low,  desertion  high, 

and  discipline  lax.  Poor  leadership,  poor  training,  and  lack  of 

motivation  were  combined  with  poor  food,  inadequate  clothing,  and 

scarcely  any  pay  to  make  the  incidence  of  ineffectiveness  a  deciding 

factor  in  most  of  the  battles  fought. 

II.   WORLD  WAR  II 

Accurate  records  and  a  growing  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
a  soldier's  psychological  make-up  give  a  good  picture  of  the  World  War 
II  soldier.  During  World  War  II,  1,686,000  Americans  were  rejected  for 
military  service  because  of  emotional  or  mental  reasons.   Of  those  who 
were  accepted,  504,000  were  separated  from  service  for  the  same 
reasons.   Throughout  the  war,  Army  policies  concerning  the  ineffective 
soldier  were  continually  changing.  Early  in  the  war,  medical  officers 
and  commanders  were  urged  to  increase  their  efforts  to  detect  individuals 
who  could  not  render  full  military  duty  and  discharge  them  as  soon  as 
possible.   So  many  men  were  released  over  a  short  period  of  time  that 
it  became  apparent  that  commanders  had  interpreted  these  instructions 
too  liberally.  Nearly  as  many  men  were  being  discharged  as  were  being 
inducted!   The  Army  policy  then  swung  in  the  other  direction  and  efforts 


were  made  to  assign  an  ineffective  soldier  to  duty  he  could  perform 
in  spite  of  his  limitations,   A  new  criterion  had  to  be  set  forth: 
only  men  who  could  not  do  a  reasonable  day's  work  were  to  be  dis- 
charged.  So  much  pressure  was  put  on  this  new  criterion  that  some 

commanders  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  if  a  man  could  do  one  day's 
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work  per  month,  he  was  not  to  be  discharged! 

Many  soldiers  became  disillusioned  at  Army  duty  and  wanted  to 
get  out  at  any  cost.  An  inspection  team  found  a  sergeant  on  a  neuro- 
psychiatry ward  in  a  west  coast  hospital  who  was  teaching  classes, 
admission  to  which  cost  five  dollars,  where  he  taught  patients  how  to 
simulate  psychiatric  disorders ,  thereby  insuring  that  they  would  be 
retained  om  state-side  duty  or  even  discharged. 

After  years  of  trial  and  error,  the  War  Department  finally 
codified  its  procedures  for  discharging  ineffective  personnel  in 
Circular  81.  This  document  set  forth  principles  as  follows: 

1,  Psychoneurosis  was  to  be  considered  an  illness  only 
if  the  disability  was  of  some  duration, 

2,  The  mere  presence  of  psychiatric  symptoms  without 
impairment  of  duty  did  not  justify  discharge, 

3.  Soldiers  temporarily  disabled  form  combat  should  be 
designated  as  suffering  from  "exhaustion"  and  returned  to 
duty  after  a  rest, 

4.  Causes  of  ineffectiveness  other  than  sickness  were 
defined,  such  as,  for  instance,  inaptness ,  misassignment , 
defective  attitude,  and  lack  of  physical  stamina. 


5.  Only  sick  and  injured  soldiers  were  to  be  discharged 
through  medical  channels;  other  noneffectives  were  to  be 
discharged  through  administrative  channels, 12 

This  circular  came  too  late  in  the  war  to  have  a  major  impact 

upon  the  personnel  picture,  but  it  did  serve  as  a  guide  for  subsequent 

years.  To  some  extent,  the  same  principles  are  still  being  used, 

The  half-million  men  discharged  for  ineffectiveness  during  World  War  II 

remain  a  blot  on  our  national  record, 

III.   KOREAN  CONFLICT 

The  Army  applied  many  of  the  lessons  it  had  learned  during  World 

War  II  to  the  Korean  conflict.   It  recognized  that  many  soldiers  who 

began  to  perform  ineffectively  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  hospital 

for  psychiatric  treatment  but  rather  should  be  given  guidance  and  support 

by  their  commanders.  By  strengthening  individual  and  group  morale,  the 

Army  saved  many  men  from  breaking  down.   Simple  supports,  especially 

for  combat  soldiers  were  used.  Warm  food,  occasional  rest  periods, 

and  a  stated  period  of  service  in  the  combat  zone  did  much  to  reduce 

ineffectiveness.   Those  who  did  break  down  were  treated  as  near  the 

front  as  possible  and  returned  to  the  front.   Very  few  were  evacuated 
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back  to  the  United  States, 

These  factors,  plus  better  screening  methods  at  induction 
centers  substantially  reduced  the  number  of  ineffectives  in  the  Korean 
War,  In  spite  of  the  average  soldier  not  understanding  completely  why 
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he  was  in  Korea  and  the  number  of  prisioners  who  collaborated  with  the 
enemy,  the  record  of  our  soldiers  was  much  better  during  the  Korean 
Conflict.  While  only  15  per  cent  of  a  unit  normally  fired  their 

weapons  at  the  enemy  in  World  War  II;  about  50  per  cent  of  the  men 
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fired  at  the  enemy  in  the  Korean  Conflict, 

IV,      PEACETIME  ARMY 

A  fairly  reliable   index  to  ineffectiveness   in  today's  Army  can 
be  found  in  the  rate   of  discharges  under  the  provisions  of  AR  636-208, 
AR  636-209,   and  AR  635-89.      The  following  brief  summary  of  these  Army 
Regulations   and  the  number  of  men  discharged  under  their  provisions 
will  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation, 

AR  635-208.     Men  discharged  under  this   regulation  are  usually 
given  an  undesirable  discharge,  but  may,  at  the  discretion   of  the  con- 
vening authority,  be  given  a  general  or  honorable  type  discharge.     The 
regulations  states: 

Individuals  will  be  discharged  by  reason   of  unfitness  -   -  - 
when   it  has  been  determined  that  an   individuals  military  record 
is  characterized  by  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

a.  Frequent   incidents  of  a  discreditable  nature  with  civil 
or  military  authorities, 

b.  Sexual  perversion   including  but  not   limited  to  - 

(1)  Lewd  and  indecent  acts, 

(2)  Indecent  exposure. 


(3)  Indecent  acts  with,  or  assault  upon  a  child. 

(4)  Other  indecent  acts  or  offenses, 

c.  Drug  addiction  or  the  unauthorized  use  or  possession  of 
habit  forming  narcotic  drugs  or  marijuana, 

d.  An  established  pattern  of  shirking, 

e.  An  established  pattern  showing  dishonorable  failure  to 
pay  just  debts.-1-5 

During  Fiscal  Year  196H,  the  Army  discharged  7,372  enlisted 

personnel  under  AR  635-208.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  6,543  of 

these  men  were  Regular  Army.  This  is  an  indication  that  Regular  Army 

personnel  present  more  of  a  problem  than  draftees.  While  it  is  not 

the  intent  of  the  study  to  develop  this  area,  suffice  it  to  say  that 

Chaplains  need  to  be  especially  concerned  with  the  counseling  of  the 

Regular  Army  soldier. 

AR  635-209.  This  is  considered  a  less  punitive  type  discharge 

by  the  average  soldier.  Briefly,  it  states: 

Individuals  will  be  discharged  by  reason  of  unsuitability, 
with  an  honorable  or  general  discharge  as  warranted  by  the 
individual's  military  record.   Such  discharge  will  be  effected 
when  it  has  been  determined  that  an  individual  is  unsuitable 
for  further  military  service  because  of  - 

a.  Inaptitude, 

b.  Character  and  behavior  disorders. 

c.  Apathy, 

d.  Enuresis   (when  it  exists  among  other  manifestations  of 
character  and  behavior  disorder) , 
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c 


e.  Alcoholism, 

f.  Homosexuality  (Class  III  -  Evidences  homosexual  tendencies, 
desires  or  interest,  but  is  without  overt  homosexual  acts.)17 

During  1964,  11,286  enlisted  personnel  were  discharged  under 

provisions  of  AR  635-209.   Again,  a  large  percentage,  8,717,  were 

18 
Regular  Army  Personnel, 

AR  635-89.   In  addition  to  being  court-martialed,  homosexual 
personnel  in  the  Army  are  discharged  under  this  regulation.   It 
specifically  states  that  persons  who  seek  discharge  by  an  assertion 
of  homosexuality  and  those  who  by  reason  of  immaturity,  drunkeness, 
or  intoxication  become  involved  in  homosexual  acts,  will  not  be  dis- 
charged under  AR  635-89.  But  they  may  be  eliminated  under  other  ap- 
plicable regulations. 

The  regulation  defines  a  homosexual  as: 

a.  An  individual  who  shows  a  preference  for  sexual  activity 
with  persons  of  the  same  sex. 

b.  An  individual  who  has  bodily  contact  with  a  person  of  the 
same  sex  with  the  intent  of  obtaining  sexual  gratification.  This 
includes  any  proposal,  solicitation,  or  an  attempt  to  perform 

an  act , 

c.  Class  I,   An  individual  who  is  involved  in  a  homosexual 
act  which  involve  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  another  person. 

d.  Class  II.   An  individual  who  has  engaged  in  one  or  more 
homosexual  acts,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  active  or 
passive  participants. 

e.  Class  III.  One  who  has  homosexual  tendencies.   This 
class  is  usually  referred  to  an  AR  635-209  board  as  discussed 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph,19 
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From  a  percentage  standpoint,  the  number  of  homosexuals  dis- 
covered and  discharged  is  not  large,  but  it  is  significant  that  in 

20 
1964,  the  Army  discharged  747  homosexuals,   From  the  amount  of 

publicity  given  such  behavior,  it  would  seem  that  homosexuality  is 
increasing  or  it  may  be  that  society  is  now  willing  to  discuss  what 
formally  was  a  forbidden  area.  Either  way,  the  impact  upon  our  Army 
is  not  a  favorable  one.  Most  Army  Chaplains  have  counseled  with  one 
or  more  homosexuals  during  their  career, 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

It  would  seem  that  ineffectiveness  in  the  Army  has  been 
noticeably  reduced  since  World  War  II;  principally,  because  more  is 
known  about  abnormal  behavior.  A  definite  program  for  preventing  in- 
effectiveness does  not  exist,  but  attempts  at  early  recognition, 
treatment,  and  disposition  have  been  very  fruitful.  During  eight 
years  of  active  duty  as  a  US  Army  Chaplain,  it  has  been  my  observation 
that  a  great  number  of  men  who  become  ineffective  are  considered  normal, 
but  show  signs  of  character  and  behavior  disorders.   It  is  regrettable 
that  the  current  Army  approach  to  this  problem  is  concerned  mainly 
with  the  man  who  has  already  gotten  into  considerable  difficulty  and 
is  either  in  the  stockade  or  being  evaluated  for  separation.   It  is 
often  too  late  for  the  Chaplain  or  anyone  else  to  help  him  at  this 
point.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  Army  is 
not  a  rehabilitation  organization,   It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the 
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results  of  the  new  program  of  giving  special  training  to  men  who  other- 
wise would  not  be  qualified  for  Army  service, 

CHAPTER  III 

CAUSES   OF   INEFFECTIVENESS 

While   it   is   quite  obvious  that  a  set  pattern  for  ineffectiveness 
cannot  be  established,   the  following  discussion  seeks  to  catalogue  some 
of  the  reasons  a  soldier  becomes   ineffective, 

I.      INADEQUATE  EDUCATION 

Numerous  research  projects  have  pointed  out  that  the  better 

educated  a  soldier  is ,  the  better  fighting  man  he  will  be.      One  of  the 

most  recent,  conducted  during  the  Korean   War,  says: 

Fighters   averaged  approximately  one-half  year  more  of  schooling 
than  did  the  non-fighters  and  their  rated  "social  proficiency" 
in  school  was  significantly  higher.    ^ 

During  World  War  II,   77  per  cent  of  the  men  discharged  for  inaptitude 

22 
had  only  a  grammar  school  education  or  less.        Recent   insistence  that 

all  Army  enlsited  men  try  to  finish  high  school,  Warrant  Officers  have 
two  years   college ,  and  that  all  officers  try  to  finish  college  has 
good  reasoning  behind  it.      Modern  warfare  demands  sharp,  keen,  well- 
educated  men  who  are  dedicated  to  their  profession.      The   insistence 
of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  that  their  enlistees  be  high-school  graduates 
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has  in  it  a  lot  of  wisdom.  This  position  has  validity  for  the  Army 
and  should  be  seriously  considered, 

II.   DEFICIENT  FAMILY  AND  COMMUNITY  BACKGROUNDS 

Most  ineffectiveness  is  related  to  a  man's  personal  character- 
istics at  the  time  he  entered  the  Army.  These  characteristics  are 
formed  at  an  early  age  in  his  home  and  community.  A  study  concerning 
delinquency  in  the  Army  reveals: 

(1)  Most  of  the  delinquents  come  from  civilian  backgrounds 
characterized  by  fewer  economic  and  social  advantages, 

(2)  The  parents  of  the  delinquents  were  more  frequently 
absent  from  home  during  the  time  these  boys  were  growing  up. 
Family  life  tended  to  be  less  congenial  and  the  members  of 
the  family  not  as  close  to  one  another.  The  reaction  of  the 
delinquents  to  their  families  was  more  often  unfavorable  (for 
example,  more  of  them  said  that  they  felt  unwanted  at  home  or 
that  they  were  ashamed  of  their  parents). 

Men  coming  from  congenial  close-knit  communities  have  a  much 

better  chance  of  being  a  good  soldier.   If  his  early  childhood  and 

adolescence  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  association  with  his  own  age 

group  at  social  events,  sports,  and  youth  organizations,  he  has  a 

much  better  chance  of  adjustment  in  the  Army.   In  cases  where  these 

background  elements  are  lacking,  ineffectiveness  in  the  Army  is  very 

likely. 

In  summary,  we  can  say  that  evidence  seems  to  show  that  a 
stable  home  background,  a  healthy  childhood,  good  work  habits  in 
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school,  and  association  with  other  boys  and  girls,   are  decided  assets 
to  men  who  put  on  the  uniform  and  try  to  adjust   to  Army  life, 

III,      LACK  OF  PERSONAL  MOTIVATION 

Many  men  volunteer  for  Army  service  with  a  negative  attitude 
toward  life,      Ineffectives  show  a  pattern  of  quitting  school,   changing 
jobs  and  general  dissatisfaction  with   life  before  they  joined  the  Army, 
While  many  of  them  have  a  deep-seated  sense  of  patriotism  which  may 
help  encourage  them  to  enlist,  this   idealism  is   soon   lost  when  they 
encounter  difficulty  adjusting  to  Army  discipline,      A  lack  of  motivation 
is  manifested  by  personality  variables  which  are  usually  present  at  the 
time  of  enlistment.      These  include  aggressive  behavior  such  as  being 
quick  to  anger  or  making  special  efforts  to  be  unplesant  to  people  whom 
they  do  not  like,      Ineffectives  also  tend  to  have  escapist   tendencies 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  to  show  a  lack  of  long-range  goals.     In 
general,  they  expressed  a  "do  what  you  want  today  and  let  tomorrow  take 
care  of  itself"  philosophy.      They  were  not  motivated  to  effective 

service  because  their  personality  showed  a  basic  selfishness   that  was 
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unconcerned  with  anything  outside  the  scope  of  their  own  little  world. 

In  addition  to  the  personality  characteristics  noted  above,  a 

basic  understanding  of  the  political-military  problems  confronting  our 

country  seems  to  be  lacking.  A  high  proportion  of  the  young  men  who 

enter  the  Army  have  little  understanding  of  the  position  of  the 
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United  States  in  world  affairs  or  the  role  of  the  Armed  Services  in 
the  nation's  defense.   The  fault  lies  not  with  the  youth,  but  with 
the  nation.  The  public  is  willing  to  vote  funds  for  defense,  but 
their  personal  involvement  is  shallow.   Small  wonder  that  many  young 
men  have  weak  motivations  for  serving  their  country, 

IV.   SITUATIONAL  FACTORS 

While  most  of  the  causes  of  ineffectiveness  can  be  found  in  a 
man's  personal  characteristics  at  the  time  he  enters  the  Army,  certain 
Army  situations  appear  to  be  related  to  ineffectiveness. 

(1)  Men  in  a  "state  of  transition"  between  assignments  or 
commands  are  more  likely  to  be  unconcerned  with  maintaining  effectiveness. 

(2)  A  large  majority  of  ineffectives  indicate  that  they  felt 
that  only  some  or  a  few  of  their  officers  and  noncoms  took  a  personal 
interest  in  them,  thus  contributing  to  their  ineffectiveness, 

(3)  In  some  cases,  a  desire  to  avoid  combat  duty  leads  to  in- 
effectiveness because  the  soldier  is  "bucking  for  a  discharge," 

(4)  There  is  apparently  little  social  pressure  from  an  in- 
effective soldier's  buddies.   In  some  cases,  the  man  who  gets  away  with 
AWOL,  shirking  or  other  ineffective  behavior  is  considered  a  "sharp 
operator," 
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(5)  Units  that  are  fair  in  allowing  passes  and  leaves  have 
far  less  disciplinary  problems  than  a  unit  that  has  a  narrow  policy 
concerning  these  things.  This  indication  of  a  lack  of  positive 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  command  does  contribute  to  ineffective- 
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ness. 


V,   MARITAL  DISCORD 

Even  though  married  men  are  not  being  drafted  at  the  present 
time,  a  large  number  of  lower  grade  enlisted  men  either  marry  after 
they  come  in  the  Army  or  volunteer  after  they  marry.   Some  of  these 
married  men  have  marital  discord  severe  enough  to  lower  their  in- 
effectiveness in  the  Army,  A  part  of  this  can  be  contributed  to  the 
economic  strain  when  a  couple  tries  to  live  on  an  E-3  or  an  E-4's 
pay,  but  much  of  it  lies  with  the  immaturity  with  which  they  approached 
marriage  in  the  first  place.  Added  to  this  is  the  stress  of  long  hours 
of  military  duty  and  frequent  separations  because  of  field  duty  and 
overseas  assignments.   The  Army  is  not  an  ideal  climate  for  the  young 
married  couple , 

Ginsberg's  study  of  the  ineffective  soldier  indicated  that; 
among  the  men  whose  marriages  broke  up  while  they  were  in  the  service, 
more  than  two  thirds  of  them  were  decidedly  poor  performers.  He  goes 

on  to  say  that  worry  and  anxiety  about  what  was  going  on  at  home  con- 

2  8 
tributed  to  their  poor  military  performance. 
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VI.   IMMATURE  RELIGIOUS  FAITH 

One  cannot  say  that  a  lack  of  religious  faith  causes  ineffective- 
ness in  the  Army.   Sometimes  men  who  are  the  most  ineffective  are  those 
who  attend  church  as  much  or  more  than  effective  soldiers,   It  needs 
to  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  man  with  a  mature,  reasoned  faith 
and  dedicated  religious  life  seldom  becomes  ineffective.  Men  from 
fundamentalist  sects  where  emotional  content  is  high  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  become  ineffective  while  those  who  have  a  stable  home 
background  that  included  sane,  sensible  religious  observances  are 

9Q 

more  likely  to  become  successful  soldiers.   The  home  and  family 
background  cannot  be  separated  from  religious  background, 

CHAPTER  IV 

MANIFESTATIONS  OF  INEFFECTIVENESS 

A  Chaplain  should  get  to  know  the  men  of  his  unit  well  enough 
that  he  will  be  able  to  spot  ineffective  soldiers  before  they  have 
disciplinary  problems  or  have  adjustment  problems.   This  chapter  will 
point  out  some  of  the  behavior  patterns  that  show  a  tendency  toward 
ineffectiveness.   It  is  not  intended  to  be  complete,  but  it  will 
provide  a  starting  point  for  the  alert  Chaplain, 

I.   IMPACT  UPON  MILITARY  DUTY 

Along  with  the  commander,  the  Chaplain  should  be  constantly 
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taking  the  pulse  of  his  unit,   Some  of  the  indications  of  low  morale 
that  provide  a  climate  for  ineffectiveness  are: 

(1)  Slovenly  appearance, 

(2)  Excessive  quarreling, 

(3)  Slow  response  to  orders, 

(4)  Lack  of  unit  pride, 

(5)  Careless  performance  of  duty, 

(6)  High  sick  call  rate, 

(7)  Low  reenlsitemnt  rates. 

(8)  Malingering, 

(9)  Excessive  indebtedness. 

(10)  AWOL's  and  deserters, 

(11)  Low  rate  of  participation  in  recreational  facilities. 

(12)  Request  for  transfer. 

(13)  Large  number  of  rumors, 
(m)  Formation  of  cliques. 

(15)  Excessive  foul  language, 

(16)  Low  chapel  attendance. 

These  conditions  are  primarily  the  concern  of  the  commander, 
but  if  the  Unit  Chaplain  is  performing  efficiently  as  a  staff  officer, 
he  will  take  note  of  them  also. 

II.   DISORIENTATION  OF  PERSONAL  LIFE 

Men  who  are  ineffective  will  usually  have  personal  problems 
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as  manifested  by  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  sexual  perversions, 
immature  emotional  responses,  and  personality  conflicts.  When  these 
things  show  up  in  a  unit,  it  becomes  ineffective  and  troublesome.   It 
is  noted  that  these  are  not  only  causes  of  ineffectiveness,  but  also 
the  way  the  individual  soldier  expresses  his  general  dissatisfaction 
at  Army  life  in  general.  When  a  man  has  a  conflict  with  authority, 
he  sometimes  goes  to  town  that  night  and  goes  on  a  "bender,"  This  and 
its  resulting  hangover  brings  a  further  inefficiency  and  the  situation 
becomes  a  vicious  circle.  When  emotional  overtones  and  resentment  are 
found  in  the  giving  and  taking  of  orders,  this  is  an  indication  that 
either  the  leader  is  ineffective  or  he  has  a  poor  quality  of  troops. 
The  number  of  men  who  seek  the  advise  of  the  Chaplain  concerning  family 
and  emotional  problems  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  effectiveness  of 
that  unit, 

III.   UNCONTROLLED  FEAR  IN  COMBAT 

Fear,  like  other  human  drives,  motivates  behavior.   It  can 
make  a  man  more  alert,  careful,  swift,  and  resourceful.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  will  panic  and  flee  from  the  battle  if  his  fear  is  not 
controlled.  Two  common  responses  to  fear  are  a  strong  tendency  to 
remain  motionless  and  mute,  and  paradoxically,  the  opposite  tendency 
to  cry  out  and  run.  When  too  strong  or  prolonged,  fear  has  bad 
physiological  aspects.   Some  of  the  most  common  effects  of  fear  are 
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a  pounding  heart,  a  rapid  pulse,  a  strong  feeling  of  muscular  tension, 

trembling,  a  frequent  need  to  urinate,  confusion,  nausea,  fatigue, 

.30 

speechlessness,  and  forgetting, 

Ineffectives  who  show  uncontrolled  fear  need  a  great  deal  of 
support  and  help  in  understanding  and  handling  their  fear.   Some  are 
afraid  of  death  because  of  guilt  and  remorse  about  their  past  life. 
If  the  Chaplain  in  combat  is  cognizant  of  these  factors,  it  will  help 
him  counsel  his  men  more  effectively. 

CHAPTER  V 

COUNSELING  THE  INEFFECTIVE  SOLDIER 

The  Army  Chaplain  will  spend  much  of  his  time  counseling 
dedicated  and  effective  soldiers.  And  this  is  how  it  should  be.  The 
Chaplain  as  a  military  pastor  will  take  every  opportunity  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction,  pre-marital  and  marital  counseling,  inspiration, 
and  encouragement  to  the  great  majority  of  men  who  are  sound,  sincere 
soldiers.  He  also  must  be  prepared  to  devote  a  large  block  of  his 
time  to  men  who  are  ineffective.  As  a  unit  Chaplain  he  is  concerned 
about  the  unit's  morale  and  fighting  strength  and  as  a  man  of  God, 
he  is  concerned  with  the  human  life  that  is  maladjusted  and  defeated. 
Both  missions  can  often  be  accomplished  as  he  counsels  with  ineffective 
soldiers.  He  will  want  to  use  the  proven  principles  of  counseling  - 
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usually  a  delicate  balance  between  the  directive  and  indirective.  With- 
out going  into  the  theories  of  counseling,  this  chapter  will  point  out 
some  of  the  practical  ways  and  means  the  Chaplain  can  reach  the  ineffect- 
ive soldier  -  for  God  and  country, 

I,   UNDERSTANDING  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Basic  to  understanding  the  men  of  his  unit,  the  Chaplain  must 
have  some  type  of  pastoral  record.   The  well-trained  civilian  pastor  would 
not  dream  of  trying  to  minister  to  his  people  without  an  accurate,  up- 
to-date  membership  roll.  This  basic  requirement  is  not  being  met  in  many 
Army  units,  and  the  absence  of  an  Army-wide  census  record  form  compounds 
the  problem.  Until  such  an  official  form  is  made  available,  the  Chaplain 
will  have  to  produce  his  own  on  a  local  level,   Once  an  accurate  census 
is  taken  of  the  unit  and  provision  is  made  in  the  Standing  Operating  Pro- 
cedure for  it  to  be  kept  up-to-date,  the  Chaplain  will  have  on  file  the 
basic  information  that  will  help  him  pastor  his  unit.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  he  should  know  his  men  by  name,  by  religious  preference,  and 
personality,  As  he  comes  into  contact  with  men  in  the  barracks,  mess 
halls,  field  duty,  sporting  events,  and  chapel  services  he  can  make  simple 
notes  on  a  man's  census  record  that  will  enable  him  to  know  his  men  better. 
Then  when  a  man  comes  to  him  for  counseling,  the  Chaplain  will  have  back- 
ground information  that  will  help  him  establish  immediate  rapport. 
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The  soldier  who  becomes  ineffective  is  usually  a  lonely  person. 
As  indicated  in  Chapter  Three,  most  of  them  feel  that  the  company  com- 
mander has  little  real  interest  in  his  problem.  Often  the  soldier  comes 
to  the  Chaplain  because  he  feels  he  can  turn  to  no  one  else.  He  desper- 
ately needs  support.   In  view  of  his  loneliness,  the  Chaplain  must  not 
convey  a  "holier  than  you"  attitude  to  the  soldier.   He  must  allow  him- 
self to  be  approached  as  a  friend  and  pastor. 

There  is  temptation  for  the  Chaplain  to  put  counselees  in 
categories  and  to  prescribe  a  certain  set  of  remedies  for  each  category. 
Or,  he  may  feel  that  the  ineffective  soldier  is  "no-good"  and  is  not 
worthy  of  his  time.   In  contrast  to  these  attitudes,  the  sincere  Chaplain 
will  try  to  gain  the  soldier's  confidence  and  establish  a  firm  friendship 
based  on  a  pastoral  relationship.  He  will  come  to  know  each  man  as  an 
individual.  He  will  help  the  man  discover  for  himself  some  of  the  reasons 
for  his  ineffectiveness.  He  will  give  him  encouragement  and  inspiration 
to  try  again.  Perhaps  a  soldier  can  be  saved  and  a  life  rebuilt, 

II.   GROUP  COUNSELING 

Sometimes  ineffective  men  in  a  unit  can  be  counseled  in  a  group. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  this  is  not  considered  a  "goon  squad" 
by  the  unit,  but  a  real  effort  of  rehabilitation.  This  section  will  de- 
scribe one  such  group  counseling  effort  conducted  by  the  author  at  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina  with  26  men  whowere  serving  hard-labor  without 
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confinement  Courts  Martial  sentences  for  minor  offenses.  All  of  them 
were  Regular  Army  soldiers, 

After  appropriate  staffing  procedures,  the  group  counseling 
session  was  scheduled  during  two  hours  of  the  men's  four  hours  hard 
labor  one  night  each  week  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  An  isolated  class- 
room was  used  instead  of  the  chapel  as  it  was  felt  that  the  chapel  might 
inhibit  free  discussion  in  a  mixed  religious  group.   Fifteen  of  the  men 
were  Protestant,  six  Catholic,  and  five  had  no  religious  preference.  All 
of  them  were  considered  poor  soldiers  by  their  units  and  most  had  been  in 
some  type  of  trouble  before. 

They  were  told  during  the  first  two  hours  that  the  session  would 
be  free  discussion  as  a  group  with  no  effort  on  the  Chaplain's  part  to 
lecture  or  preach  to  them.  They  were  seated  in  a  semi-circle  with  the 
Chaplain  in  the  center.  Coffee  and  cookies  were  provided  and  an  in- 
formal atmosphere  was  established.   Some  were  suspicious  and  reluctant 
but  readily  agreed  to  stay  since  the  hard  labor  detail  was  the  alter- 
native. At  the  first  session  they  completed  a  narrative  type  question - 
aire  which  contained  the  following  questions, 

1.  Why  did  you  goin  the  Army? 

2.  Education  completed?  Why,  if  high  school  not  completed? 

3,  Do  your  parents  live  together? 

4,  Parents  occupation? 
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5,  How  did  you  get  along  with  your  parents? 

6,  How  did  you  get  along  with  your  brothers  and  sisters? 

7,  To  whom  did  you  feel  closer,  your  mother  or  father? 

8,  If  you  drink,  how  do  you  feel  after  you  sober  up? 

9,  What  do  you  plan  to  do  when  you  get  out  of  the  Army? 
10,  Discuss  some  of  your  problems  in  the  Army, 

In  spite  of  some  of  the  men  with  limited  education  (only  5  had 
finished  high  school)  having  difficulty  expressing  themselves,  the  answers 
were  very  revealing.   Questions  concerning  religious  matters  were  not 
asked  since  they  had  previously  completed  religious  census  cards.   It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  22  of  the  men  came  from  homes  that  were  broken 
or  had  friction;  18  said  they  joined  the  Army  to  get  away  from  home;  and 
15  drank  to  excess  regularly.   The  general  tone  of  the  discussion  on 
problems  in  the  Army  can  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  "I  got  a  raw  deal." 
Only  two  admitted  any  responsibility  for  their  difficulties  on  the 
questionaire,  but  most  of  them  discussed  some  of  their  own  weaknesses 
during  the  group  sessions. 

During  the  next  three  sessions  of  two  hours  each,  there  was  free 
discussion.   It  was  controlled  by  the  Chaplain,  but  most  of  it  was  give 
and  take  between  the  members  of  the  group.  They  seemed  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  helping  each  other,   At  the  end  of  each  session  the  Chaplain 
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would  sum  up  some  of  the  things  said  during  the  time.   Some  of  the  dis- 
cussions were  heated,  but  in  general,  it  was  easy  to  control,  Most  of 
the  men  sought  private  counseling  sessions  with  the  Chaplain  during 
regular  duty  hours.   The  last  two  group  sessions  were  cancelled  due  to 
field  exercises.   (Poor  planning  on  the  part  of  the  Chaplain  and  Adjutant), 

The  results  of  the  group  counseling  were  not  spectacular,  but 
the  after-action  report  noted  several  long-range  benefits : 

1,  Company  Commanders  noted  a  marked  change  in  some  of  the 
men's  attitudes  and  after  3  months  only  5  of  the  men  had  ex- 
perienced any  further  difficulty, 

2,  Company  Commanders  more  readily  sought  the  advise  and 
counsel  of  the  Chaplain  concerning  ineffectives, 

3,  A  unit  SOP  was  established  that  required  all  men  being 
processed  for  an  undesirable  discharge  to  be  counseled  by  the 
Chaplain , 

4,  Word  of  the  Chaplain's  interest  in  individual  problems 
spread  through  the  unit  and  his  counseling  load  increased, 

5,  Several  of  the  men  from  the  group  became  regular  in 
chapel  attendance, 

6,  It  established  a  pattern  or  "type"  of  man  that  might  be 
expected  to  become  ineffective, 

7,  It  gave  the  Chaplain  valuable  training  in  group  counseling, 

III,   SPIRITUAL  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE 

The  interest  in  psychology  and  counseling  in  recent  years  has 
tended  to  lead  the  Chaplain  away  from  spiritual  resources.  Too  often 
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the  military  Chaplain  approaches  counseling  from  a  purely  psychological 
standpoint.  His  counseling  needs  to  be  built  on  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
man  of  God  and  he  should  never  apologize  for  using  the  God-given  tools 
of  his  calling.  Tools  such  as  prayer,  the  Bible,  God's  wisdom,  gospel 
preaching,  and  the  application  of  Christian  virtues  help  to  solve  many 
of  the  complex  problems  that  men   in  the  Army  face. 

Within  the  framework  of  his   own  denomination,  the  Chaplain  should 
make  an  effort  to  utilize  these  spiritual  resources  as  he  counsels  with 
ineffective  soldiers.     A  vital,   interesting,  and  spirit-lifting  chapel 
program  is  basic  to  this  approach.      Cut  and  dried  theological  discus- 
sions have  little  appeal  for  the  average  soldier.     Not  only  should  the 
worship  service  help  a  man  find  forgiveness  of  his  sins;   it  should  give 
him  spiritual  resources  to  live  for  God  furing  the  coming  week.     Too 
often  we   forget  that  a  life  built  upon  Christ   and  his  church  will  give 
mankind  solutions  to  the  problems  he  faces. 

As   a  part  of  this  vital,  well-balanced  chapel  program,  a  system 
of  lay-leadership  in  the  unit  will  be  of  great  help  to  set  the  spiritual 
tone  of  the  unit.     By  careful  recruiting,   the  Chaplain  can   find  a  man 
in  each  platoon  of  the  unit  to  serve  as  lay-leader.      With  adequate 
training  this   lay-leader  can  perform  the   following  functions, 

1.      Keep  the  men   informed  about  the  chapel  program. 
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2,  Spot  the  men  who  are  potential  ineffectives  and  counsel 
them  to  seek  the  chaplain's  help, 

3,  Participate,  and  lead  others  to  participate  in  group 
Bible  study. 

4.  Distribute  devotional  material  and  Bibles. 

5.  Lead  worship  services  when  the  Chaplain  is  not  available 
and  with  the  commander's  concurrence. 

Such  an  organization  may  well  be  called  the  Protestant  Men  of 
the  Chapel   (or  corresponding  Catholic  men's  group),  but  whatever  its 
name;   it  should  be  a  day  by  day  extension  of  the  chapel  program  to 
where  the  men  live, 

IV.      ADVISING  THE   COMMANDER 

Without  revealing  confidential  matters,   the  Chaplain  can  do 
much  to  decrease  the  number  of  ineffective  men  in  a  unit  by  advising 
the  commander  of  trends,   feelings,  morale,   and  training  conditions. 
As  the  Chaplain  conducts  Character  Guidance  classes  he  can  utilize 
discussion  methods  that  will  reveal  the   feelings  of  individuals  and 
groups.     The  various  Character  Guidance   topics  can  be  slanted  to  deal 
with  problems  of  a  particular  group  of  men.     The  company  commanders 
should  be  urged  to  visit  some  of  the  Character  Guidance  classes  and 
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occasionally  give  one  himself.  With  command  interest  in  the  Character 
Guidance  Program  and  a  free  flow  of  communication  between  the  Chaplain 
and  the  commander,  the  problem  of  ineffectiveness  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced . 

V.   WORKING  WITH  THE  POST  MENTAL  HYGIENE  CLINIC 

Almost  every  Army  post  has  some  type  of  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic. 
On  the  larger  posts,  it  is  fully  staffed  with  social  workers,  clinical 
psychologists,  and  psychiatrists.   It  is  regrettable  that  so  much  of 
their  time  is  taken  up  by  the  evaluation  of  men  for  undesirable  dis- 
charges.  These  men  are  usually  ineffective  to  a  point  that  they  could 
not  be  retained  in  the  service  even  after  extensive  treatment.   More  of 
their  time  should  be  spent  in  dealing  with  the  man  who  exhibits  char- 
acter and  behavior  disorders  but  who  can  be  salvaged  with  the  proper 
help. 

Public  opinion  within  the  military  also  hurts  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic's  work.  On  occasion,  this  writer  has  heard  a  First  Sergeant  an- 
nounce in  a  formation,  "Pvt  Jones,  you  have  an  appointment  with  the 
'head  shrinker'  this  morning  at  0900  hours,"  This  usually  brings  out 
a  few  snickers  from  the  other  men  and  Pvt  Jones  is  the  butt  of  jokes  in 
that  unit  until  he  goes  AWOL  in  desperation  or  is  given  a  discharge 
"for  unsuitability," 
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With  the  proper  working  relationship  between  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic  and  the  Unit  Chaplain,  this  sort  of  humiliation  can  often  be 
avoided.  As  the  Chaplain  gains  the  confidence  of  both  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinic  and  the  men  of  his  unit,  he  will  have  many  opportunities 
to  refer  men  who  need  more  help  than  the  Chaplain  can  give  him.  The 
Chaplain  can  also  help  educate  the  unit  officers  and  NCO's  regarding 
the  value  of  and  the  procedures  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic, 

When  the  Chaplain  makes  a  referral  to  the  clinic,  he  should 
always  give  them  his  own  written  evaluation  of  the  case.  This  will 
often  save  valuable  time  in  the  initial  processing.   As  often  as  pos- 
sible, the  Chaplain  needs  to  visit  the  psychiatrist  and  discuss  with 
him  personally  how  they  can  work  together.  On  a  post  level,  workshops 
can  be  arranged  with  both  Chaplains  and  psychiatrists  participating. 
In  all  of  these  relationships  each  of  the  two  professions  will  want  to 
respect  each  other's  area  of  interest.  Where  there  is  friction,  they 
will  both  fail, 

CHAPTER  VI 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

There  is  no  one  set  of  answers  for  the  complex  problem  of  the 
ineffective  soldier.  We  cannot  expect  a  day  when  all  soldiers  in  a 
unit  will  be  efficient  fighting  men.  As  long  as  the  frailities  of 
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human  nature  persist;  as  long  as  homes,  communities,  and  churches  send 
men  into  the  Army  with  inadequate  backgrounds;  as  long  as  military 
leadership  remains  unimproved;  and  as  long  as  Chaplains  fail  in  their 
pastoral  ministry,  the  Army  will  be  hampered  in  its  mission  by  inef- 
fective men.   This  utopia  will  never  come,  but  each  element  of  society 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests  can  constantly  work  to  improve  the 
situation. 

In  this  technilogical  age  when  complex  equipment  needs  keen 
minds  and  strong  bodies,  we  have  another  crying  need  -  the  need  for 
strong  spirits  and  wills.   For  our  free  society  does  battle  on  three 
fronts.  Like  a  slow  spreading  disease  the  armed  might  of  tyranny  is 
choking  the  free  world.  These  armies  could  be  conquered  by  sheer 
force,  but  Communism  fights  for  the  minds  of  men  also,  and  this  must 
be  countered.   Finally,  the  third  front  is  man's  own  human  weakness. 
This  is  the  challenge  of  the  Army  Chaplain! 

One  final  word  of  caution  should  be  added.  Because  ineffective 
soldiers  are  such  a  concern  of  the  Chaplain ,  he  will  often  be  tempted 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  counseling  them  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
personnel  in  the  command.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  soldiers  are 
problem  soldiers  -  the  great  majority  are  hard  working,  patriotic 
American  fighting  men.  Chaplains  must  realize  that  the  Army  is  not 
primarily  a  rehabilitation  institution.   The  spiritual  mission  of  the 
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Army  Chaplain  is  to  all  personnel.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
help  the  ineffective  soldier,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ef- 
fective soldier. 
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